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R.  W.  McLACHLAN'S  OUTSTANDING 
CONTEMPORARY  SET  OF  W.  ELLIOT 
WOODWARD  AUCTION  SALE  CATA- 
LOGUES, HANDPRICED  WITH  PLATES, 
IS  THE  HIGHLIGHT  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
PART  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL 
KOLBE/SPINK  NEW  YORK  AUCTION 
SALE  OF  IMPORTANT  NUMISMATIC  BOOKS 

New  York  City  Saturday  2:00  PM  December  10,  1994 
Catalogue  $5.00  (free  on  request  to  NBS  members) 


• OTHER  HIGHLIGHTS  • 

A.  W.  Jackman’s  Superb  Set  of  Early  AJN's  • A Presentation 
Stickney  Sale  • 1849  & 1850  Eckfeldt  & Du  Bois'  With  Gold 
Samples  • Four  Unique  R.  W.  McLachlan  Manuscripts,  Two  on 
Indian  Peace  Medals  • Important  Antiquarian  Works  dating  from 
the  16th  Century  • Original  Standard  Works  on  Ancient  Numismat- 
ics: SNG  Copenhagen  & von  Aulock,  Rizzo,  Jameson,  Hunter 
Greek  and  Roman,  Svoronos  Ptolemies,  Antikcn  Miinzen  Nord- 
Griechenlands,  RIC,  BMC  Roman,  Furtwangler  on  Gems,  Zacos 
Archive  of  Research  Materials  on  Byzantine  Seals,  etc.  • All  of 
Medina's  Major  Works  and  Other  Latin  American  Rarities  includ- 
ing two  unique  Santiago  de  Chile  Mint  Manuscripts  • Important 
Periodicals  including  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  Complete  from 
1883  to  Date  • A Unique  Illustrated  Manuscript  on  the  Medallist 
David  d'Angers  « 18th  Century  Royal  Mint  Indenture  • Etc. 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  KOLBE 

Fine  Numismatic  Books 

P.  O.  Drawer  3100  • Crestline,  CA  92325-3100 
Tel:  [909]  338-6527  • Fax:  [909]  338-6980 
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Mehl’s  Coin  Circudxr: 

A Window  on  American  Numismatics 
in  the  ’20s  and  ’30s 
Joel  J.  Orosz 


Adapted  from  a presentation  given  at  the  Numismatic  Literature  Symposium  during  the 
A.N.A.’s  103rd  anniversary  convention  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  July  1994 


A few  years  back,  one  of  the  catch 
phrases  of  American  popular  culture  was 
"Bo  knows  football,"  referring  to  the 
prowess  of  professional  football  and 
baseball  star,  Bo  Jackson.  Well,  if  Bo 
knows  football,  collectors  of  numismatic 
literature  know  frustration.  The  vast 
majority  of  numismatic  literature  created 
by  coin  dealers  was  designed  solely  to 
move  merchandise.  It  never  occurred  to 
the  dealers  that  their  catalogs  and  price 
lists  would  someday  become  collectible 
items.  Therefore,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  the  vital  statistics  about 
catalog  and  price  list  print  runs  and 
mailing  lists  were  never  recorded. 

This  means  that  establishing  the 
rarity  of  most  pieces  of  numismatic 
literature  is  a guessing  game.  The  only 
way  to  estimate  availability  is  to  research 
auction  appearances  over  time,  as 
Charles  Davis  has  done  so  ably  in  his 
American  Numismatic  Literature.  In  the 

absence  of  authoritative  dealer  records,  however,  these  efforts  remain 
approximations. 

Nowhere  in  numismatic  literature  is  the  paucity  of  authoritative  data  more 
pronounced  than  among  the  fixed  price  lists  published  by  coin  dealers.  These 
were  inevitably  rushed  into  print  as  a "snapshot"  of  their  inventory  at  the 
moment.  In  many  cases,  these  lists  were  published  so  hurriedly  that  they  were 
not  even  dated  or  numbered.  The  collector  of  fixed  price  lists,  therefore, 
knows  frustration  at  least  as  well  as  any  numismatic  literature  collector. 

Among  the  dealers  who  have  emitted  fixed  price  lists  over  the  years,  no 
one  had  a greater  impact  on  numismatics  than  B.  Max  Mehl.  In  1903,  B.  Max 
swapped  the  peddling  of  shoe  leather  for  a dealership  in  coins,  and  promptly 
set  about  changing  numismatics  fundamentally  and  forever.  The  new  dealer 
entered  a sedate  brotherhood  that  tended  to  issue  staid  catalogs  to  established 
customers.  The  publications  described  coins,  usually  tersely,  and  rarely 
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embellished  the  descriptions  with  either  scholarship  or  promotion.  Mehl’s 
vision,  however,  was  much  bigger.  Every  American,  in  his  view,  was  a 
potential  coin  collector,  so  his  ads  spilled  over  from  the  coin  press  to  the  mass 
media  of  the  day.  The  Bamum  of  Fort  Worth  claimed  to  spend  $100,000  per 
year  on  advertising,  back  when  that  sum  could  buy  100  new  cars.  To  Mehl, 
there  was  room  for  every  paying  customer  under  the  numismatic  Big  Top. 

To  Max’s  critics,  however,  his  operation  was  pure  sideshow.  They 
grumbled  that  he  knew  far  more  about  marketing  coins  than  attributing  them. 
His  research  was  shaky,  and  his  grading  was  optimistic.  At  times,  as  with  his 
"buy"  ads  for  1913  Liberty  Head  nickels,  he  was  downright,  as  George  Clapp 
was  wont  to  say,  "mendacious." 

The  critics  certainly  made  valid  points.  Yet,  with  all  his  flaws,  B.  Max 
Mehl  did  democratize  numismatics.  He  found  it  a hobby  of  gentlemen,  and 
left  it  accessible  to  any  member  of  the  middle  class.  One  of  the  tools  he  used 
to  effect  this  transformation  was  a little  house  organ  called  Mehl’s  Coin 
Circular.  During  its  run  of  slightly  more  than  decade,  this  modest  publication 
revealed  much  about  Mehl’s  business,  and  the  state  of  American  numismatics 
at  that  time. 

Mehl’s  Coin  Circular  was  slightly  more  than  a price  list,  and  considerably 
less  than  a true  house  organ.  It  was  more  than  a price  list  because  it  carried 
the  occasional  article  or  editorial  feature.  It  was  less  than  a true  house  organ 
because  the  articles  and  editorial  features  were  very  occasional,  indeed. 
Moreover,  the  true  house  organ  is  published  on  some  regular  schedule:  The 
Circular  was  regular  only  in  its  irregularity.  The  first  issue  (billed  as  a 
monthly)  arrived  in  mail  boxes  in  October  1921,  while  the  last  issue  (number 
15)  appeared  in  January  1933.  Today,  it  is  relatively  difficult  to  assemble  a 
complete  set  of  "The  Circular."  Charles  Davis,  in  American  Numismatic 
Literature , records  one  set  offered  in  1988,  in  George  Frederick  Kolbe’s  thirty- 
eighth  sale.  A second,  nearly  complete  set,  was  sold  in  The  Money  Tree’s 
fourteenth  sale  in  1992.  This  one,  lacking  number  15,  is  particularly  significant 
because  it  consisted  of  Mehl’s  own  file  copies  of  The  Circular. 

A word  is  in  order  about  the  provenance  of  this  set.  According  to 
Q.  David  Bowers  in  his  book  Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics,  when  B.  Max 
Mehl  fell  mortally  ill  in  1956,  he  chose  Abe  Kosoff  to  liquidate  part  of  his 
stock  in  order  to  pay  off  a debt.  Abe  did  so,  and  when  Mehl  died  the 
following  year,  Kosoff  handled  the  estate.  Some  of  the  coins  and  literature 
from  Max’s  estate  made  their  way,  unsold,  to  what  Abe  called  his  "warehouse". 
After  Kosoff  passed  away,  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena  sold  his  coins,  in 
their  auction  of  November  4-6, 1985.  The  Mehl  literature  went  to  The  Money 
Tree,  which  offered  it  in  their  sale  number  14,  with  the  set  of  the  Circular 
comprising  lot  number  32. 

Mehl’s  file  copies  of  The  Circular  consist  of  issues  number  one  through  14 
(for  some  reason,  number  15,  the  most  common  of  the  Circulars,  is  missing). 
On  the  cover  of  each  issue,  except  for  number  1 1,  he  recorded  vital  data  about 
The  Circular.  Although  Mehl  did  not  record  the  same  data  consistently 
throughout,  he  generally  did  include  the  number  printed,  the  number  actually 
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mailed,  the  number  of  orders  received,  and  the  amount  realized  by  each  sale. 
There  are  many  gaps  in  the  data,  but  nonetheless  enough  statistics  survive  to 
reconstruct  some  fascinating  details  about  Mehl’s  business  operations  from 
1921  to  1932. 

When  the  data  scribbled  onto  the  covers  of  13  of  the  14  "Circulars"  are 
placed  into  a matrix,  it  looks  like  this: 


Issue 

Number 

Number 

Date 

Number 

Printed 

Mailed 

Orders 

Dollars 

Realized 

1 

Oct  1921 

1,500 

1,241 

51 

$ 596.44 

2 

Nov  1921 

1,500 

1,366 

42 

559.72 

3 

Jul  1922 

1,500 

1,343 

40 

437.50 

4 

Aug  1922 

1,500 

— 

— 

5 

Jan  1923 

1,200 

— 

90 

989.75 

6 

Feb  1923 

1,200 

1,040 

65 

7 

Apr  1923 

1,200 

1,109 

66 

435.24 

8 

Mar  1924 

2,500 

2,037 

272 

3,097.00 

9 

Oct  1924 

1,600 

1,548 

87 

1,290.00 

10 

Feb  1925 

— 

— 

174 

2,209.00 

11 

Mar  1927 

— 

— 

..... 

12 

Dec  1927 

1,700 

1,592 

862 

3,255.30 

13 

Apr  1928 

— 

— 

136 

2,895.39 

14 

May  1932 

— 

— 

— 

3,240.73 

This  matrix  reveals  several  rather  surprising  facts.  The  first  surprise 
comes  in  the  columns  detailing  the  numbers  printed  and  those  actually  mailed. 
B.  Max  was  given  to  puffing  about  his  gargantuan  mailing  list  - "it  runs  way 
up  into  the  thousands,"  he  said  in  "Circular"  N23  - but  the  evidence  here 
doesn’t  support  such  claims.  Only  once,  for  issue  number  eight,  did  he  print 
and  mail  more  than  2,000  copies  of  an  issue  of  The  Circular.  Nor  did  its 
circulation  grow  significantly  over  time.  In  more  than  six  years  from  issue 
number  one  to  issue  number  12,  the  copies  mailed  increased  by  only  351.  It 
is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  The  Circular  went  to  everyone  on  Max’s 
mailing  list,  because  it  offered  mainly  common  and  inexpensive  coins.  If  so, 
the  list  was  of  a respectable  size,  but  not  nearly  as  big  as  Max  would  have  had 
you  believe. 

The  matrix  also  reveals  a rather  modest  level  of  orders  and  prices 
realized,  especially  for  the  earlier  issues  of  The  Circular.  The  take  begins  to 
increase  in  1924,  and  remains  strong  until  the  end  of  the  series;  but  still, 
neither  the  number  of  orders  nor  the  dollar  realization  is  indicative  of  a vast 
list  of  customers. 
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The  columns  showing  the  numbers  actually  mailed  probably  represents 
the  universe  of  possible  survivors  for  each  issue  of  MehVs  Coin  Circular, 
assuming  that  Max  eventually  discarded  the  overrun  which  was  not  mailed. 
Curiously,  although  these  numbers  do  not  reveal  huge  variations  in  magnitude, 
it  has  been  the  author’s  experience  that  the  early  issues  — especially  numbers 
one,  two,  and  four  --  are  much  scarcer  than  the  later  issues  of  The  Circular. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  chance  or  to  systematic  saving,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

A final  curiosity  that  the  matrix  reveals  is  the  unexplained  ups  and  downs 
of  The  Circular  in  1923  and  1924.  For  issues  seven  through  nine,  the  numbers 
printed  and  the  dollar  realization  is  first  up  dramatically,  then  dramatically 
down.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  these  fluctuations  in  terms  of  Mehl’s  own 
business,  external  factors  in  the  coin  market,  or  the  state  of  the  American 
economy  at  the  time.  Here  is  a minor  mystery  for  the  researcher  to  solve. 

MehVs  Coin  Circular  was  just  as  good  in  a literary  sense  as  the  rest  of 
Mehl’s  publications:  which  is  to  say  that  it  wasn’t  very  good  at  all.  For 
example,  a brief  story  in  the  first  issue  recounted  how  Mehl,  Waldo  Moore 
(misspelled  "Morre"),  John  Henderson  (whom  Mehl  calls  "Doc"),  and 
L.  A.  Renaud  became  seasick  on  an  ocean  cruise  taken  during  the  1921  ANA 
convention.  The  most  substantive  article  in  the  whole  series  came  in 
number  eight  on  the  subject  of  the  Brasher  Doubloon,  which  article  managed 
to  spell  Brasher’s  name  in  two  different  ways.  But  then,  spelling  was  never 
Max’s  strong  suit.  Who  else  would  date  an  introductory  note,  as  Mehl  did  in 
"Circular"  N212  as  "Thingsgiving  eve,  1927"? 

Much  more  interesting  than  the  articles  are  Mehl’s  annotations 
throughout  this  set,  which  reveal 
intriguing  details  about  his  business.  For 
example,  B.  Max’s  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  truth  in  advertising  is 
illustrated  by  an  offering  from  "Circular" 

N214,  which  peddled  "Lady  Godiva" 
coppers.  According  to  Max,  he  had  "two 
or  three"  on  hand.  His  tally  marks  by 
the  entry  show  that  he  sold  37  of  them! 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  refunds. 

Even  in  an  age  when  grading  distinctions 
were  very  broad  and  had  substantially 
fewer  financial  ramifications,  Mehl 
experienced  a significant  number  of 
returns.  He  recorded  these  separately 
on  cards  that  he  laid  into  issues  of  The 
Circular.  For  example,  the  list  laid  into 
"Circular  N214"  reveals  that  65  of  his 
customers  demanded  their  money  back. 


/ 

m 


Lady  Godiva 

You  have  often  read  and  heard 
of  this  famous  lady — her  horse- 
back ride  in  Adam  and  Eve  cos- 
tume. 


Have  a few  of 
with  alight  aol 
which  I'll  aelli 

AND — an 
Fine  condition. 


Price  <24.  (Record  ISO) 


a.  max  meiil  Mcti  sue..  f«i  v«tt  t..- 
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This  tends  to  confirm  Max’s  reputation  for  having,  as  Winston  Churchill  would 
have  said,  "big  India  Rubber  grading  standards." 

No  matter  what  one  thought  of  Max’s  grading,  at  least  one  had  to  admit 
that  he  was  organized.  In  "Circular" 
number  10,  B.  Max  keyed  the  coins  for 
sale  to  their  locations  in  the  Mehl 
building.  We  learn  that  he  kept  his 
coins  mostly  in  trays,  which  were 
divided  into  the  subcategories  of 
"metal",  "large",  "French",  and  "special". 

All  of  his  paper  money  was  kept  in  a 
chest.  Finally,  The  Circular  contains  a 
revelation  that  will  come  as  no  surprise 
to  numismatic  bibliophiles.  Mehl’s 
entire  stock  of  coin  books  for  sale  was 
kept,  quoting  here  verbatim  from  his 
notation  in  "Circular"  N210,  "top  filing 
cabinet." 

Throughout  the  life  of  The 
Circular,  B.  Max  notes  that  he  sends 
coins  out  on  approval.  Among  the 
notable  collectors  to  whom  he 
extended  this  service  were  Elmer 
Sears,  William  A.  Philpott,  John  Work 
Garrett,  and  George  Clapp.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  George 
Clapp’s  annotations  in  his  copy  of  Mehl’s  Celebrated  Collection  of  Large  United 
States  Cents  Formed  by  Dr.  Geo.  P.  French  indicate  that  Max  did  not  always 
follow  through  on  the  approvals  business  (see  Charles  Davis’  Mehl's  French 
Catalog  As  Seen  By  George  Clapp"  in  the  Spring  1994  issue  of  The  Asylum). 
At  any  rate,  the  lists  attached  to  Mehl’s  copies  of  The  Circular  also  reveal  that 
Mehl  carried  on  an  extensive  approvals  business  with  fellow  dealers  James  G. 
Macallister,  John  Zug,  and  Norman  Shultz. 

This  set  of  Mehl's  Numismatic  Circular  tends  to  confirm  the  general 
impression  of  B.  Max  Mehl  as  the  numismatic  equivalent  of  the  Platte  River: 
six  inches  deep,  and  five  miles  wide  at  the  mouth.  But  the  set  does  establish 
the  original  publication  numbers  for  The  Circular.  More  important,  it  gives 
us  a tantalizing  glimpse  of  Max  Mehl’s  operation  as  he,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  was  leading  the  charge  into  the  modem  age  of  American  numismatics. 
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FAMOUS  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  Brasher  Doubloon 


The  Brashear  Doubloon  is  the  first  gold  coin  struck  for 
circulation  in  the  United  States  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  although  it  was  struck  by  a private  party. 

This  coin  was  issued  in  1787  by  Ephraim  Brashear,  a 
prominent  jeweler  in  New  York,  whose  initials  E.  B.  are 
stamped  on  each  coin.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin  is 
about  sixteen  dollars,  the  same  as  the  Spanish  Doubloons, 
which  were  practically  the  standard  gold  coins  in  this 
country  at  that  time,  and  from  which  the  Brashear  coin 
derived  its  name. 

Some  regard  the  Brashear  Doubloon  as  a pattern  for  a 
New  York  Cent,  as  Brushear,  in  1787,  petitioned  the  New 
York  Legislature  for  permission  to  strike  copper  coins  for 
circulation  in  New  York  State,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
Doubloons  were  struck  as  “samples”  of  his  contemplated 
coinage.  This,  however,  is  hardly  probable,  as  goldsmiths 
in  those  days  operated  to  a certain  extent  as  bankers  and 
uh  money  changers.  And  Brashear  being  the  most  prom- 
inent at  the  time,  issued  his  own  Doubloons. 

This  coin  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  rarest  in  the  world. 
There  are  only  six  specimens  known,  one  with  EB  on 
breast  of  eagle  and  the  other  five  with  EB  on  right  wing. 
A specimen  sold  at  auction  in  1882  for  $505.00.  The  latest 
auction  record  is  the  one  sold  by  B.  Max  Mehl  in  the  Ten 
Eyck  Sale  for  Three  Thousand  Dollars. 

Thin  U the  llntt  of  m wrlw  of  Mhort  Illustrated  article*  on  th*  fam* 
ouh  coin*  of  the  world.  The  next  will  u|»i>eur  in  the  next  iuut  of  the 
CIRCULAR. 


B.  MAX  MEHL,  Mehl  Building,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

— 15 — 
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Why  toe  Big  Fuss  Collecting 
Numismatic  Auction  Catalogues 
Raphael  Ellenbogen 

There  are  those  who  fanatically  and  assiduously  collect  numismatic 
literature  catalogues.  Most  of  them  collect  catalogues  of  old  time  prestigious 
firms,  e.g.  Chapmans,  Elder,  Frossard,  Woodward,  etc.  Others  assemble  runs 
of  contemporary  firms,  e.g.  Bowers,  Stacks,  Superior,  etc.  Some  feverishly 
attempt  to  fill  gaps  (not  unlike  penny  boards)  and  proudly  boast  of  complete 
or  nearly  complete  files  or  runs. 

An  overwhelming  number  of  these  "addicts"  collect  catalogues  featuring 
coins  in  which  they  have  little  or  no  interest.  They  don’t  collect  the  types  of 
coins  displayed  on  the  rare  or  prestigious  plates.  Thus  these  catalogues  have 
little  reference  value  except  for  the  few  who  write  and  publish. 

Ironically,  most,  if  not  all  the  coins  displayed  on  these  ephemeral  items 
can  be  found  pictured  in  numerous  specialized  books  on  the  subject.  A 
comparison  of  current  prices  and  prices  realized  lists  by  these  "old  timers,"  can 
only  provide  "wishful  thinking"  and  as  such  are  valuable  to  the  extent  of  "If 
only  I had  lived  then  and  had  the  money." 

However,  in  certain  numismatic  fields  where  there  is  a dearth  of 
background,  historical  and  photographic  information,  catalogues  can  serve  as 
a most  useful  tool.  Groups  that  fall  into  this  category  include  paper  money, 
literature,  and  periodicals.  Here  the  syngraphist  or  bibliophile  can  sink  his/her 
teeth  into  new  ground  of  exciting  and  provocative  information  and  insight. 

Of  course,  in  the  final  analysis,  all  who  preserve  the  past  for  the  benefit 
of  the  future  are  to  be  commended  and  admired.  If  the  assimilation  of 
knowledge  and  preservation  is  the  goal,  then  we  are  truly  grateful. 


Book  Review:  "Building,  Maintaining  and  Disposing  of  a 
Numismatic  Library"  by  Pete  Smith 
Bill  Murray 

Perhaps  many  NBS  members  need  none  of  the  good  advice  found  in  Pete 
Smith’s  62  page  softcovered  book  Building,  Maintaining,  and  Disposing  of  a 
Numismatic  Library.  However,  anyone  who  considers  his  numismatic  books 
deserving  of  the  title  "library"  should  benefit  from  owning,  studying  and 
following  Pete’s  instructions.  Besides,  it ’s  a short,  fun  read. 

The  author  discusses  the  history  of  numismatic  literature,  the  collectibility 
of  numismatic  books,  factors  affecting  value,  and  even  a paragraph  on 
investing  in  them.  He  describes  types  of  numismatic  literature  - books, 
catalogues,  periodicals,  price  guides  and  more.  Types  of  numismatic  libraries 
are  considered  - those  of  organizations,  government  agencies,  commercial 
entities,  and  individuals.  He  delineates  factors  in  building  a library  - scope, 
space  ("books  expand  to  exceed  the  space  available"),  environment,  sources  of 
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numismatic  literature,  organization  of  a library,  and  description  of  literature 
(condition,  color,  pages,  sizes). 

Pete  details  more  about  care  and  preservation  of  books  than  the  average 
book  owner  may  want  to  know,  but  serious  collectors  should  provide  the  same 
quality  of  care  given  to  a coin  collection.  He  asks  "would  you  wrap  a stack  of 
silver  dollars  in  a rubber  band?"  and  then  points  out  how  sulphur  from  rubber 
damages  paper  and  leather. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  disposition  of  a numismatic  library,  he 
considers  estate  planning  and  methods  of  disposition  ranging  from  sale  to 
outright  destruction.  A section  on  the  history  of  book  production  makes  for 
interesting  reading.  "Publishing  Numismatic  References"  presents  a concise 
discussion  of  the  subject  which  should  interest  would-be  authors.  "Literature 
on  Literature"  lists  bibliographies,  references  and  library  catalogues.  A 
glossary  and  index  are  also  provided. 

The  work  is  available  for  $11  postpaid  from  Pete  Smith,  2424  4th  St  NE, 
Minneapolis,  MN  55418. 


Book  Review 
Michael  Hodder 

Numismatic  Guide  to  British  and  Irish  Periodicals,  1731-1991.  Harrington  E. 
Manville.  Volume  II,  Part  I (Archaeological)  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  British 
Numismatics.  London,  Baldwin  and  Spink,  1993. 

I will  be  willing  to  bet  that  most  NBS’ers  are  not  familiar  with  Harrington 
Manville ’s  series  in  progress,  the  Encyclopedia  of  British  Numismatics.  The  first 
volume  British  Numismatic  Auction  Catalogues,  1710-1984,  was  published  in 
1986  and  is  now  out  of  print.  In  a nutshell  it  is  a combination  of  Adams  and 
Gengerke  for  British  sale  catalogues,  but  it  covers  vastly  more  material  given 
its  time  frame.  For  tracing  pedigrees  of  early  American  coins,  as  well  as  less 
important  things  as  1804  silver  dollars  and  the  occasional  proof  gold  coin,  it 
is  indispensable. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Manville’s  latest  offering.  To  my  mind,  it  is  far  more 
ambitious  than  the  first  volume  in  the  series.  In  his  Numismatic  Guide  to 
British  and  Irish  Periodicals,  Mr.  Manville  has  set  out  to  list  every  reference  to 
Numismatics,  coin  collecting,  hoards,  notes  about  legislation  pending  and 
passed,  counterfeiters  tried,  transported,  or  executed,  and  so  on  that  he  could 
find  in  selected  British  and  Irish  periodicals.  The  undertaking  is  nearly  mind- 
boggling  in  its  breath.  The  result  is  a volume  that  will  stay  on  this  reviewer’s 
shelves  long  after  more  weighty  multi-volume  tomes  have  been  boxed  or 
basemented. 

There  had  to  be  some  limitations  on  this  project  and  the  author  tells  us 
what  they  were  from  the  outset.  As  the  emphasis  has  been  on  national  and 
country  archaeological  publications,  there  is  much  more  here  of  use  for  the 
researcher  on  Roman  or  Celtic  than  for  someone  interested  in  American 
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coins,  However,  Mr.  Manville  includes  a 175  page  survey  of  The  Gentlemen's 
Magazine  (1731-1845),  and  The  Scot’s  Magazine  ((1739-1826),  as  well  as  notices 
from  The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  its  successor  The 
Proceedings  ...  (1785-1902).  Along  with  the  lesser  known  Irish  numismatic 
periodicals,  whose  coverage  is  fuller  than  that  accorded  British  ones,  the 
reader  has  in  one  volume  the  key  to  the  most  important  national  general 
interest  and  regional  archaeological  publications  that  may  include  numismatic 
information. 

For  a researcher  in  early  American  numismatics,  the  pickings  are  by  no 
means  slim.  For  example,  in  the  listings  for  The  Gentlemen's  Magazine  under 
volume  46  (1776)  we  find  under  Saturday  , February  10,  the  following  (quoted 
verbatim  in  the  text)  and  bless  you  for  it  Mr.  Manville).  "Two  sets  of  coiners 
were  apprehended  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol;  one  set  at  Kingswood,  the 
other  in  Dowry-square,  Bristol  Hotwells.  At  the  first  place  they  found 
Cockran,  Merler,  and  Mary  Hopkins,  in  the  room  where  the  press  was  fixed, 
and  with  the  dyes  in  it,  and  the  criminals  at  work;  at  the  other  place  they 
found  Mould  and  his  wide  with  a great  many  tools  belonging  to  the  coining 
business.  Mould  formerly  lived  near  Salthill  and  kept  his  carriage  the  better 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  coining  without  suspicion."  I wonder  who  this 
Mould  was  ...? 

Elsewhere,  we  read  that  counterfeiting  silver  or  gold  was  a capital  offense 
punishable  by  drawing  and  hanging  or  quartering.  Faking  paper  money  was 
also  a death-penalty  affair.  Making  fake  copper  coins,  however,  was  a minor 
crime  (£5  fine  if  more  than  a pound’s  weight  had  been  made)  although  more 
widespread  and  with  greater  detrimental  effect  upon  the  common  people.  In 
January  1788,  for  example.  The  Gentlemen’s  Magazine  informs  us  that  a fellow 
shopping  in  an  Edinburgh  tobacconist’s  tried  to  pay  for  his  purchase  with  six 
George  III  half  pennies.  The  shop-keeper  knocked  the  coins  out  of  the  man’s 
hands  cursing  about  fake  coppers,  and  said  that  he  would  take  none  with 
George  Ill’s  bust  on  them.  The  customer  took  the  merchant  to  the  sheriffs 
court  and  won  his  case,  with  one  penny’s  damages  awarded.  The  merchant 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Sessions  which  ordered  the  questioned  halfpence  to 
be  assayed  by  the  assay  masters  of  Edinburgh  to  see  if  they  were  real.  The 
assay  masters  replied  that  they  could  not  tell  one  way  or  the  other.  The  court 
then  sent  the  coins  to  the  mint  at  London  assuming  that  if  anyone  could  tell 
real  from  fake,  the  guys  who  made  the  real  ones  could.  The  mint  replied,  not 
without  a surprising  degree  of  diffidence,  "That  the  said  halfpence  are  not 
without  suspicion,  though  they  believed  them  to  be  good  ...  [and]  that  after 
examining  them  attentively,  and  consulting  with  the  assay  masters,  gravers,  and 
other  moneyers  of  that  office,  they  had  good  reader  to  believe  the  said  six 
halfpence  to  be  all  genuine  coins  and  not  counterfeits."  Now  if  the  Royal  Mint 
in  1788  could  not  really  tell  good  from  bad  halfpennies,  how  the  blazes  are  we 
today,  especially  those  of  us  whose  job  it  is  to  catalogue  such  coins  for  auction 
sales?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a year  and  a half  after  this  trial,  British  and 
American  confidence  in  the  circulating  copper  medium  collapsed  under  the 
dead  weight  of  fake  halfpennies? 
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In  the  preface  to  his  book,  Mr.  Manville  tells  us  that  the  idea  for  his 
encyclopedic  project  arose  some  30  years  ago.  There  were  four  volumes 
planned:  an  annotated  listing  of  British  auction  catalogues,  one  of  British 
periodicals,  a third  being  a general  British  numismatic  bibliography,  and  the 
fourth  a numismatic  dictionary.  The  first  two  have  now  been  completed.  We 
desperately  need  a good,  thorough  and  up-to-date  numismatic  dictionary  (Frey 
is  out  of  date,  the  more  recent  ones  are  too  general  to  be  useful),  Mrs.  Clain- 
Stefanelli’s  (1985)  bibliography  is  excellent  but  it  is  a worldwide  overview  and 
one  wishes  for  exhaustive  national  bibliographies.  This  reviewer  wishes  Mr. 
Manville  the  best  of  luck  and  health  for  the  second  half  of  the  project. 
Already  the  matching  volumes  look  well  in  my  library,  and  they  are  fast 
becoming  well  thumbed  as  well. 


Which  Books  You  Should  Buy  So  You  Know 
Which  Books  You  Should  Buy 
Fred  L.  Lake 

Aaron  Feldman  was  certainly  right  when  he  said  "Buy  the  book  before 
you  buy  the  coin,"  but  he  did  not  tell  us  how  to  determine  which  book  "The 
Book"  is.  Thus,  the  title  of  this  piece. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  that  you  are  not  the  great  and  knowledgeable 
numismatist  that  you  have  become  over  the  years.  You  have  just  inherited  a 
box  of  old  coins  and  you  find  some  really  amazing  things  in  it  like  a twenty- 
cent  piece  and  a big  copper  thing  dated  1794  stamped  "One  Cent"  on  one 
side.  You  are  bitten  by  the  bug  and  would  like  to  know  more  about  why  these 
coins  existed.  The  obvious  questions  are:  "Which  books  can  tell  me  about  the 
history  of  these  coins?"  and  "How  many  books  are  there  on  each  subject  and 
what  do  they  cost?" 

Keeping  in  mind  that  you  are  a neophyte  and  have  no  idea  what  books 
are  available,  I have  prepared  a short  list  of  nine  useful  bibliographies.  The 
reasoning  behind  their  inclusion  is  primarily  whether  or  not  they  can  help  you 
to  find  the  appropriate  book  for  your  particular  area  of  interest  and  the  ease 
with  which  you  could  determine  that  information. 

We  begin  with  Elvira  Clain-Stefanelli’s  fine  efforts.  Because  the  1965 
Select  Numismatic  Bibliography  gives  us  a listing  of  nearly  five  thousand  books 
and  treatises  arranged  in  an  orderly  fashion,  we  can  turn  to  the  table  of 
contents  and  zero  in  on  our  individual  area  of  interest.  Twenty  years  later, 
she  managed  to  squeeze  in  a few  more  entries  and  we  now  have  over  eighteen 
thousand  items  to  choose  from.  So  that  we  shouldn’t  become  too  mired 
down,  she  conveniently  added  six  separate  index  categories.  We  can  now  zip 
right  to  the  book  that  is  perfect  for  us.  But  is  it?  Yes,  there  is  an  asterisk  to 
tell  us  which  books  are  important,  but  not  much  information  regarding 
individual  books  to  illuminate  the  way. 
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I have  listed  Dennis  Kroh’s  work  "Ancient  Coin  Reference  Reviews"  next, 
in  order  to  show  how  a bibliography  can  really  be  developed  to  assist  us  in 
making  choices.  The  orderly  progression  of  titles  and  the  rating  system  that 
the  author  employs  allow  us  the  opportunity  to  search  easily  for  our  pertinent 
topic  and  is  also  a guide  to  the  adequacy  of  each  volume.  In  addition,  there 
is  a pricing  guide  for  each  volume. 

Next  we  come  to  George  Kolbe’s  1987  auction  of  the  Galerie  des 
Monnaies  of  Geneva  library  entitled  "Eine  Bedeutende  Numismatische 
Bibliothek  - An  Important  Numismatic  Library".  This  sale  is  a perfect  example 
of  how  useful  a dealer’s  auction  sale  catalog  can  become  with  the  addition  of 
indexes.  There  are  several  indexes  covering  "Authors",  "Dealer  and  Auction 
Firm",  "Geographical",  "Collectors  and  Collections",  and  "Subject".  These 
indexes  facilitate  homing  into  your  area  of  interest. 

Charles  Davis  has  provided  the  neophyte  and  advanced  collector  with  a 
fount  of  information  in  his  1992  opus,  "American  Numismatic  Literature".  The 
annotations  covering  practically  all  of  the  myriad  of  entries  are  wonderfully 
positioned  for  ease  of  reference.  Auction-prices-realized  give  the  researcher 
an  idea  of  the  worth  of  each  item. 

Next,  John  W.  Adams’  magnificent  volumes  covering  the  auction  catalogs 
of  firms  dealing  in  numismatic  material  during  the  hundred  years  from  the 
mid-1800s  to  the  mid-1900s.  You  may  question  the  inclusion  of  these  two 
volumes  in  this  list.  "How  can  these  books  be  useful  in  my  quest  for 
information  in  a specific  or  limited  area?".  You  will  find  that  John’s  marvelous 
rating  guides  allow  one  to  narrow  a search  down  to  a very  precise  area.  For 
instance,  you  can  search  for  just  "Patterns"  or  "Fractional  Currency"  among 
many  other  topics. 

Looking  at  another  dealer  in  numismatic  literature,  John  Bergman,  we 
find  an  example  of  an  effort  to  provide  indexes.  The  two  sales  noted  on  the 
accompanying  list,  the  "Wisslead"  and  "Joe  Der"  auctions,  both  have  an  index- 
card  that  doubles  as  a bookmark. 

I have  included  Martin  Gengerke’s  work  on  "American  Numismatic 
Auctions"  only  because  it  allows  the  researcher  to  match  the  completeness  of 
his  selections.  That  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a tremendous  labor  of  love  and 
richly  deserving  of  the  accolades  that  it  receives. 

If  you  peruse  Phares  O.  Sigler’s  1951  bibliography,  you  will  readily  begin 
to  appreciate  why  the  other  choices  have  been  made.  Although  of  interest  to 
the  numismatic  literature  "collector",  it  is  quickly  apparent  that  this  book  has 
relatively  little  usefulness  to  the  beginning  collector. 

There  you  have  a short  list  of  reference  bibliographies  needed  by  the 
beginner  or  intermediate  coin  collector.  There  are  many  others  of  course,  but 
this  is  a starting  point  for  one  to  determine  "which  book  to  buy". 
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Reference  Bibliographies 

1.  Clain-Stefanelli,  Elvira  - 1965  - Select  Numismatic  Bibliography  - 
4,962  entries,  406  pages.  Nice  table  of  contents  facilitates  searching  for  a 
particular  area  of  interest.  Out  of  print,  but  available  through  numismatic 
literature  dealer  auctions.  $12  - $15. 

2.  Clain-Stefanelli,  Elvira  - 1985  - Numismatic  Bibliography  - 18,311 
entries,  1,848  pages.  The  more  important  works  are  designated  by  an 
asterisk.  Good  table  of  contents  and  also  there  are  indices  for  "Author," 
"Collectors,"  "Personal  Names,"  "Geographical  Terms,"  "Numismatic  Terms," 
and  "Public  Collections,"  Out  of  print.  $100  - $135. 

3.  KROH,  Dennis,  - 1993  - Ancient  Coin  Reference  Reviews  - 107  pages.  Very 
fine  table  of  contents.  Superbly  detailed  reviews  of  books  are  arranged  in 
an  easily  followed  progression.  A rating  system  is  used  and  the  approximate 
cost  of  each  volume  is  given.  $25. 

4.  KOLBE,  GEORGE,  - Feb.  25,  1987  - Eine  Bedeutende  Numismatische 
Bibliothek  (An  Important  Numismatic  Library)  - 2,935  iots  of  books  in  this 
167-page  auction-sale  catalog.  There  are  several  indices  covering  "Authors," 
"Dealer  and  Auction  Firms,"  "Geographical,"  "Collectors  and  Collections," 
and  "Subject."  Very  useful.  Out  of  print.  $25  + . 

5.  DAVIS,  Charles,  - 1992  - American  Numismatic  Literature  - 229  pages. 
This  hardbound  volume  lists  much  of  this  country’s  numismatic  literature  in 
a well-annotated  format.  Auction  prices  are  given  for  the  various  entries. 
The  annotations  are  most  helpful  in  determining  the  usefulness  of  a 
particular  volume.  $85. 

6.  Adams,  John,  - 1982  and  1990  - United  States  Numismatic  Literature  - 
Volumes  One  & Two.  These  works  contain  superb  rating  guides  for  some 
3,000  individual  auction  catalogs  written  by  dealers  whose  careers  started 
during  the  nineteenth  (Volume  I)  and  twentieth  (Volume  II)  centuries. 
The  ratings  allow  the  reader  to  focus  in  on  the  content  of  each  catalogue 
for  some  twenty-five  areas  of  specialty.  $100,  $135  respectively. 

7.  Bergman,  John  - Two  numismatic  literature  auctions  that  have  easy- 
finding  indices.  1)  9/19/1992  - The  Wisslead  Sale  - 2109  lots  in  80  pages.  $8. 
2).  10/30/1993  - The  Joe  Der  Sale  - 2051  lots  in  102  pages.  $8. 

8.  GENGERKE,  MARTIN  - 1990  - Eighth  Edition  - American  Numismatic 
Auctions  -The  most  complete  record  of  all  United  States  auction  sales.  Not 
useful  for  determining  the  content  of  each  sale,  but  necessary  for 
determining  the  completeness  of  a collection  of  catalogues.  $40  - $65. 
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Odds  & Endpapers 
Fred  Lake 

Have  all  the  questions  relating  to  numismatic  literature  been  answered? 
Is  that  why  there  are  very  few  letters  to  the  editor  requesting  information 
about  some  aspect  of  the  books  written  about  money?  Just  asking!! 

In  keeping  with  our  previous  comments  regarding  the  ineptness  of 
criminals  when  it  comes  to  money  matters,  it  was  fun  to  read  of  the 
counterfeiter  early  in  this  century  who  was  caught  passing  a $15.00  bill.  When 
questioned  about  his  lack  of  acumen,  he  replied  that  it  was  a "typo"  that  had 
done  him  in.  He  had  meant  it  to  be  a $25.00  bill. 

The  quiz  for  this  edition  of  "The  Asylum"  asks  you  to  provide  the  answers 
to  the  following:  (see  the  answers  at  the  end  of  this  column). 

1.  What  was  W.  E.  Woodward’s  primary  occupation?  Please  use  the  exact 
terminology  of  the  day. 

2.  Besides  being  a musical  instrument-maker  and  repairman,  what  was  another 
source  of  Joseph  J.  Mickley’s  income? 

3.  What  did  T.  Harrison  Garrett  do  for  a living? 

4.  Thomas  D.  English  wrote  the  constitution  for  the  American  Numismatic 
Society.  What  two  professional  degrees  did  he  hold? 

5.  What  do  the  initials  "M.  F."  stand  for  in  Hans  M.  F.  Schulman’s  name? 

Looking  around  the  bourse  at  the  American  Numismatic  Association 
convention  held  in  Detroit  this  year,  it  seemed  that  there  were  more  books  on 
dealers’  tables.  And  the  biggest  surprise  was  that  many  of  them  were  actually 
being  opened  and  put  to  use.  Certainly  not  surprising  were  the  two  major  coin 
finds.  It  seems  that  the  discoverers  bring  books  with  them  to  coin  shows  and 
use  these  books  as  references.  Gotta  tell  ya’  somethin’  !! 

Reading  through  some  early  editions  of  "The  Asylum"  can  be  quite 
rewarding.  The  series  by  Joel  Orosz  on  the  preservation  of  leather  and  paper 
in  which  he  discusses  what  one  needs  to  do  to  protect  his/her  library  will  help 
a collector  to  avoid  some  grief  or  loss.  The  articles  begin  in  Volume  II, 
Number  4 and  conclude  in  Volume  III,  Number  3/4.  Look  for  another  "saving" 
piece  in  Volume  VIII,  Number  2.  It  is  John  Bergman’s  treatise  on  the  packing 
of  books  for  shipment.  Both  articles  are  gems. 

When  all  the  books  that  have  ever  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
numismatics  and  all  the  catalogs  that  have  ever  been  printed  are  copied  onto 
a few  CD-ROM  discs,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  all  this  extra  space  in  our 
houses  and  apartments?  Think  of  how  empty  the  closets  and  attics  will  be.  No 
longer  will  there  be  cartons  full  of  surprises  when  they  are  opened  after  years 
of  being  relegated  to  a back  corner  of  the  garage.  Will  that  cabinet  that 
contained  the  full  complement  of  Stack’s  auction  catalogs  remain  empty,  or 
will  you  fill  it  with  the  china  and  glassware  that  originally  occupied  that  space? 
Will  the  Library  Of  Congress  become  a rest-home  for  unemployed  librarians? 
It  taxes  the  mind  to  think  of  all  of  the  empty  space  that  will  exist  in  the  world. 
Any  ideas  of  what  to  do  with  it?? 
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Answers  to  the  quiz:  1.  Apothecary  (druggist).  2.  Stationer.  3.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad.  4.  Medical  Doctor  and 
Lawyer.  5.  Maurice  (or  Moritz)  Frederick. 


Are  Coin  Albums  Numismatic  Literature 
David  W.  Lange 

Although  a confirmed  bibliophile  with  interests  in  many  areas  beyond 
numismatics,  I have  never  considered  myself  a collector  of  books.  That  is,  I 
do  not  seek  out  rare  editions  of  works  for  which  suitable  reprints  are  available. 
I value  books  for  their  use  in  providing  information  and  entertainment.  This 
philosophy  is  fairly  well  reflected  in  my  numismatic  library,  which  while  quite 
comprehensive  in  the  area  of  United  States  coinage,  does  not  contain  many 
deluxe  editions  or  fine  bindings.  Although  I confess  to  having  once  assembled 
a complete  run  of  Red  Books,  numismatic  literature  is  not  for  me  an  area  of 
collecting  in  itself. 

Perhaps  the  sole  exception  to  this  rule  in  found  in  my  unceasing  passion 
for  collecting  obsolete  coin  boards  and  albums.  This  generally  overlooked 
field  of  numismatics  is  quite  rich  in  its  variety  of  titles,  brands,  materials,  and 
methods  of  manufacture.  But  is  it  numismatic  literature?  Well,  if  one 
includes  within  this  definition  all  printed  matter  providing  information  of  a 
numismatic  nature,  then  the  answer  is  "yes." 

But  of  what  value  must  this  information  be  before  it  meets  our  minimum 
standards  for  qualifying  as  numismatic  literature.  This  question  has  been 
raised  before  with  respect  to  collectible  matter  such  as  dealer  price  lists, 
brochures,  imprinted  envelopes,  etc.  In  fact,  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that 
numismatic  bibliophiles  scoffed  at  the  notion  of  preserving  as  part  of  our 
heritage  such  items  as  dealer  house  organs  or  even  Mehl’s  Star  Rare  Coin 
Book.  Yet  who  would  discard  these  objects  today?  Both  are  eagerly  sought 
by  collectors,  and  the  former  has  even  witnessed  considerable  print  space 
devoted  to  its  study.  The  point  I wish  to  make  is  that  printed  matter  need  not 
provide  useful  or  correct  information  to  qualify  as  numismatic  literature.  In 
this  respect,  coin  boards  and  albums  are  somewhat  akin  to  obscure  periodicals 
and  other  numismatic  ephemera  in  providing  a link  with  our  hobby’s  past. 
They  teach  us  more  about  themselves  as  collectors  than  they  do  about  the 
coins  they  were  designed  to  hold. 

Perhaps  a bit  of  background  information  is  in  order  so  that  the  reader 
will  understand  the  objects  of  which  I write.  Before  the  introduction  of 
commercially  produced  coin  albums,  collectors  of  past  centuries  stored  their 
coins  in  wooden  cabinets  with  pull-out  drawers  or  trays.  Each  tray  had  cut 
into  it  holes  of  varying  sizes  into  which  one’s  coins  were  placed  and  supported 
with  a lining  of  felt  or  some  other  fabric.  Various  woods  were  used  in 
preparing  these  cabinets,  and  experience  over  many  years  revealed  which  were 
most  suitable  to  the  long  term  preservation  of  coins.  Such  arrangements  were 
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so  commonplace  that  the  word  "cabinet"  itself  has  become  synonymous  with 
"collection  of  coins." 

For  as  long  as  numismatics  remained  solely  the  pursuit  of  a few  wealthy 
individuals  and  institutions,  these  wooden  cabinets  were  deemed  suitable. 
With  such  wealth  was  usually  found  ample  storage  space,  and  thus  their  bulk 
was  not  a concern.  However,  as  the  twentieth  century  progressed  into  its  third 
decade,  the  demographics  of  the  coin  hobby  began  to  change.  An  increasingly 
prosperous  middle  class  of  Americans  was  slowly  being  drawn  into  the  pursuit 
of  elusive  dates  and  mints,  and  the  modern  notion  of  popular  coin  collecting 
was  born.  In  fact,  it  was  the  increasing  awareness  of  rare  branch  mint  issues 
which  created  the  market  for  a method  of  coin  storage  in  which  each 
specimen  could  be  identified  as  to  date  and  mint.  By  the  1920’s,  the 
cumbersome  coin  cabinet  with  its  anonymous  coin  holes  and  its  limited  storage 
capacity  relative  to  its  bulk  fell  out  of  favor  with  emerging  collectors.  Cabinets 
survived  within  institutional  collections  and  may  still  be  found  among 
European  dealerships,  but  they  have  become  little  more  than  collectible  relics 
in  this  country. 

An  enterprising  individual  by  the  name  of  Martin  Luther  Beistle  seized 
on  this  opportunity  and  developed  the  first  commercial  coin  album  in  the  late 
1920’s.  President  of  the  Beistle  Company  in  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania,  a 
manufacturer  of  paper  novelties  and  games,  M.  L.  Beistle  enjoyed  access  to 
the  necessary  cutting  and  punching  tools  with  which  he  developed  the 
prototype  for  all  albums  to  come.  Cardboard  pages  cut  with  holes  closely 
fitting  the  size  of  the  coins  to  be  inserted  were  secured  with  a binder  by 
leather  thongs  in  a format  similar  to  photograph  albums  of  the  time. 
Transparent  celluloid  slides  could  be  inserted  into  each  page  from  its  edge  to 
hold  the  coins  in  place.  The  first  versions  of  the  Beistle  album  lacked  any 
printing,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  development  occurred  only  after  Beistle 
sold  the  rights  to  his  projects  to  prominent  New  York  coin  dealer  Wayte 
Raymond  during  the  early  1930s. 

Raymond  dressed  up  the  Beistle  invention  and  reintroduced  it  as  the 
"National"  Album.  For  the  next  thirty  years,  this  product  remained  the  state 
of  the  art  for  serious  collectors  of  U.S.  and  world  coins.  While  the  world  coin 
albums  were  very  general  in  nature,  the  albums  for  American  coins  were 
identified  as  to  series  by  a printed  strip  of  red  tape  which  could  be  placed  on 
the  album’s  spine.  Each  hole  was  reserved  for  a particular  coin,  as  noted  by 
the  imprint  beneath  it.  Beistle’s  leather  thongs  were  replaced  by  locking  metal 
rings  which  could  be  opened  and  closed  with  ease.  Although  no  mintage 
figures  were  provided,  the  fact  that  each  date  and  mint  combination  were 
listed  filed  a major  gap  in  the  numismatic  knowledge  of  the  early  thirties. 
Shortly  after  this  time,  Raymond  introduced  the  first  edition  of  his  long 
running  Standard  Catalogue  of  United  States  Coins.  In  the  interim,  these 
albums  served  this  function  themselves.  Both  products  were  vastly  successful 
in  moving  Raymond’s  immense  inventory  of  uncirculated  and  proof  coins 
acquired  from  the  estates  of  David  Proskey  and  others. 
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The  "National"  album,  while  an  improvement  over  the  expensive  and 
bulky  cabinets,  will  still  an  expensive  product  and  one  which  was  not 
distributed  outside  traditional  numismatic  channels.  Thus  coin  collecting  as 
a hobby  still  remained  the  nearly  exclusive  pursuit  of  professional  and 
prosperous  businessmen.  Into  this  void  stepped  a man  from  Neenah, 
Wisconsin  by  the  name  of  J.  K.  Post.  Little  is  know  of  him  aside  from  his 
venture  into  this  field  of  coin  collecting  products.  In  1934  he  began  marketing 
11x14"  sheets  of  black  cardboard  with  holes  cut  into  them  for  receiving  coins. 
The  front  of  each  board  was  imprinted  in  silver  with  dates  and  mint  marks  as 
well  as  approximate  mintage  figures  for  each  coin  in  a particular  series.  The 
coins  rested  against  a red  paper  backing  so  that  they  would  not  fall  out. 
While  the  reverse  of  each  coin  was  hidden  from  view,  these  boards 
nevertheless  provided  an  inexpensive  means  of  storing  and  displaying  a 
collection  of  coins  as  it  grew. 

Targeted  at  the  amateur  collector  of  modest  means,  these  boards  were 
distributed  through  toy  and  novelty  stores  as  well  as  bookstands,  drugstores, 
and  other  non-traditional  outlets  for  numismatists.  Only  two  or  three  titles 
were  available  at  first,  yet  so  successful  did  the  early  coin  boards  become  that 
more  titles  were  added.  The  most  popular  boards  and  the  ones  most  often 
found  today  were  for  Indian  Cents,  Lincoln  Cents,  Liberty  Head  Nickels,  and 
Buffalo  Nickels.  Post  was  ultimately  overwhelmed  by  the  success  of  this 
venture  and  he  sold  the  rights  to  his  coin  boards  to  Whitman  Publishing 
Company  of  Racine  Wisconsin  around  1938.  Whitman  was  a leading 
publisher  of  books  and  other  paper  products  for  children,  including  jigsaw 
puzzles.  It  was  the  latter  product  which  had  led  Post  to  contract  with 
Whitman  in  the  very  beginning  as  the  company  utilized  the  special  equipment 
for  creating  jigsaw  puzzles  in  the  preparation  of  Post’s  coin  boards. 

Whitman  dressed  up  Post’s  invention  and  offered  a growing  list  of  titles 
in  three  different  finishes;  the  original  black  paper,  a blue-flocked  variety 
(from  which  the  printing  would  ultimately  fall  off),  and  the  slick  blue  paper 
with  silver  printing  still  familiar  to  hobbyists  today.  Imitators  quickly  jumped 
into  this  growing  market  offering  both  conventional  boards  for  collecting  coins 
and  "premium"  boards  which  were  to  be  sold  back  to  the  distributors  when 
filled  when  the  complete  collection  of  coins.  The  premiums  were  meager 
indeed,  and  most  such  boards  were  retained  by  their  purchasers,  even  after 
completion.  In  each  instance,  collectors  were  advised  to  place  their  finished 
sets  within  an  11x14"  frame.  Some  marketers  even  included  ordering 
instructions  for  such  frames,  fifty  cents  being  the  typical  cost.  The  boards 
themselves  sold  for  prices  ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents,  rather  high 
figures  given  the  overall  scale  of  pricing  in  the  late  1930’s. 

For  the  first  time,  Mr  and  Mrs  Everyman  [Everypersou,  David  ?],  could 
enjoy  the  pursuit  of  coin  collecting,  and  kids  too  were  among  the  many 
purchasers  of  these  boards.  For  most,  the  listing  of  dates  and  mints  for  each 
series  provided  one’s  first  venture  into  a numismatic  education,  although  other 
facts  could  be  gleaned  from  the  coin  boards  as  well.  The  Bonus  Collection 
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Card  for  the  Lincoln  Cent  (Earl  & Koehler,  Portland,  Oregon,  1939)  provided 
the  following  variety  study. 

1922  "Mint  says  none  were  coined  but  some  have  been  found."  (a 
premium  of  two  cents  was  offered  for  specimens  in  VG  condition) 

1923  "thin  as  tin  but  all  details  perfect"  (a  25  cent  premium  in  good; 
$1.00  in  VG) 

The  importance  of  grading  was  driven  home  by  the  following  admonition: 

Condition  is  everything  in  the  pricing  of  a coin...  Marred,  hacked,  picked, 
smooth-worn,  bent  or  coins  with  a hole  pierced  through  are  Not  Wanted." 

Those  in  need  of  more  specific  grading  standards  could  consult  The  Coin 
Collector  board  for  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Pennies  (the  Colonial  Coin  and 
Stamp  Co.,  New  York,  1936) 

Good:  Worn,  everything  readable 

Fine:  Little  sign  of  wear,  everything  sharper 

Uncirculated:  Brand  new,  perfect 

If  your  coins  were  not  "brand  new  and  perfect,"  the  following  advice  was 
furnished  with  the  Liberty  Head  Nickel  board  (Whitman  Publishing  Co,  1938) 

"Be  sure  to  clean  your  coins  thoroughly  with  vinegar  or  use  a soft  rubber 
eraser  before  placing  them  in  the  board." 

Having  purchased  a number  of  boards  with  the  coins  still  in  place,  I can 
report  with  certainty  that  this  advise  all  too  often  followed.  Incidentally,  while 
most  copies  of  this  particular  board  for  Liberty  Head  Nickels  terminate  at 
1912,  the  earliest  edition  included  a plugged  opening  for  1913.  For  the 
benefit  of  eternal  optimists,  the  plug  was  removable. 

Large  Cent  enthusiasts  impatient  for  the  release  of  the  long-delayed 
reworking  of  Sheldon’s  Penny  Whimsy  will  want  to  check  out  Whitman’s  two 
part  collection  for  this  series  published  in  1938.  Although  only  a single  hole 
per  date  is  offered,  an  extensive  listing  of  varieties  is  found  on  the  back  of  the 
boards.  No  listing  is  given  for  1794;  substituted  is  a notation  that  "60  minor 
varieties  are  known  for  this  date." 

While  successful  in  introducing  an  entirely  new  segment  of  the  American 
population  to  the  pleasures  of  coin  collecting,  the  large,  one-piece  coin  board 
did  not  fit  conveniently  on  a shelf,  and  the  coins  often  fell  out  of  their 
respective  holes.  Both  problems  were  addressed  in  1940  with  the  introduction 
by  Whitman  of  the  foldover,  multi-panel  coin  boards  more  commonly  known 
as  coin  folders  said  to  have  been  devised  by  Dick  Yeo,  better  known  as  R.  S. 
Yeoman.  These  were  an  even  bigger  success  than  their  immediate 
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predecessors,  and  they  soon  became  the  industry  standard.  While  Whitman 
dominated  this  market,  other  manufactures  of  coin  boards  soon  copied  their 
product.  Prominent  among  these  was  the  Daniel  Stamp  Company  of  Los 
Angeles,  known  more  familiarly  as  DANSCO.  The  market  for  the  one  piece 
boards  must  have  remained  for  a while,  however,  as  they  are  found  with  date 
and  mintage  figures  as  late  as  1943,  with  a fellow  collector  of  boards  reporting 
one  as  late  as  1945. 

Shortages  of  paper  and  labor  during  World  War  II  slowed  the 
development  and  production  of  coin  products,  the  new  Handbook  of  United 
States  Coins  ("Blue  Book")  being  a notable  exception.  The  post-war  boom  in 
coin  collecting  saw  little  in  the  way  of  new  coin  albums.  Raymond’s  National 
line  was  still  the  product  of  choice  for  advanced  collectors  of  uncirculated  and 
proof  coins,  while  those  who  drew  their  finds  from  circulation  were  content 
with  the  inexpensive  folders.  Meanwhile  the  introduction  of  Yeoman’s  "Blue 
Book"  in  1942  and  "Red  Book"  in  1946  along  with  subsequent  editions  of 
Raymond’s  "Standard  Catalogue"  gradually  diminished  the  educational  role 
once  played  by  coin  albums.  Although  most  beginning  collectors  still  received 
their  introduction  to  the  hobby  through  the  purchase  of  a coin  folder  at  the 
local  hobby  shop  or  Five  and  Dime  Store,  it  was  not  long  before  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  catalogues  came  their  way  to  provide  further  enlightenment. 

Since  this  article  is  not  about  the  history  of  coin  albums  as  such,  I will  not 
delve  into  the  overwhelming  variety  of  folders  and  albums  which  have 
appeared  on  the  market  beginning  around  1957.  Still  an  amazing  assortment 
of  colors,  styles,  and  clever  mechanisms  were  marketed  both  regionally  and 
nationally  through  about  1964.  The  collapse  that  year  of  the  speculative  roll 
market  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  silver  coins  from  circulation  spelled  the 
end  of  coin  collecting  as  a hobby  with  mass  appeal,  and  the  number  of  storage 
products  is  far  more  limited  today.  With  new  technologies  in  plastics  and  a 
greater  emphasis  on  preservation  than  in  previous  generations,  the 
conventional  paper-based  coin  album  has  fallen  into  decline.  Several  brands 
of  both  paper  and  plastic  albums  are  still  in  production,  but  their  selection  of 
titles  is  largely  limited  to  twentieth  century  issues. 

Even  with  the  prevalence  of  actual  numismatic  catalogues  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  several  instances  may  be  found  in  which  coin  albums 
produced  during  the  past  35  years  or  so  have  provided  little  gems  of 
information.  Produced  originally  by  Wayte  Raymond,  the  Meghrig  series  of 
albums  from  the  late  1950s  is  noted  primarily  for  the  frequency  with  which 
they  fall  apart  in  one’s  hands.  Still,  the  company’s  album  for  "20th  Century 
coins  of  the  world  provides  a streamlined  education  in  that  a single  hole  is 
allocated  for  a coin  of  each  country  then  in  existence.  With  the  subsequent 
decline  of  colonialism  and  the  renaming  of  these  lands,  this  makes  for  a very 
interesting  list  of  entries  - Belgian  Congo,  British  West  Africa,  Ceylon, 
Chinese  Turkestan,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  Italian  Somaliland,  Straits 
Settlements,  etc  ... 

From  the  same  manufacturer’s  Gem  line  of  albums  came  an  interesting 
challenge  to  collectors  of  Lincoln  Cents.  Not  wishing  its  albums  to  become 
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obsolete  after  the  year  of  their  sale,  Meghrig  printed  additional  dates  in 
anticipation  of  future  coinages.  It  is  not  recorded  how  many  kids  became 
despondent  while  searching  in  vain  for  cents  dated  1965-D  and  1966-D  but 
this  could  account  in  part  for  the  troubles  that  the  hobby  is  experiencing 
today,  not  to  mention  the  growth  of  violent  crime  since  the  1960s.  In  fairness 
to  this  particular  manufacturer,  it  must  be  noted  that  nearly  all  marketers  of 
coin  folders  and  albums  were  taken  by  surprise  when  mintmarks  were  withheld 
from  coins  1965-1967.  Most  brands  maybe  found  with  such  erroneous  entries. 

Despite  these  whimsical  examples,  a far  greater  number  of  albums 
produced  since  the  mid-1950s  have  provided  useful  and  accurate  information. 
As  the  first  means  of  introduction  to  our  hobby  and  most  new  collectors,  the 
benefits  of  having  good  coin  albums  on  the  market  have  far  outweighed  the 
drawbacks. 

A good  example  of  a coin  folder  having  excellent  background  information 
is  found  within  a series  of  folders  marketed  by  Whitman  in  the  early  1970s. 
Attempting  to  check  a decline  in  the  popularity  of  collecting  from  circulation, 
Whitman  produced  a series  of  folders  titled  "Current  Issues  Coin  Collection." 
There  were  printed  on  buff-colored  paper  instead  of  the  familiar  blue.  The 
example  in  my  collection  is  for  Kennedy  Half  Dollars  issued  since  1964. 

Although  finding  the  90%  silver  issues  was  already  quite  difficult  by  1972 
(the  copyright  date  of  this  folder),  the  task  was  not  insurmountable.  What 
makes  this  folder  special,  however,  is  that  in  place  of  the  usual  listing  of  other 
titles  and  products  is  a very  well  written  history  of  the  Kennedy  Half  Dollar. 
Included  is  the  coins  legislative  background,  its  composition  changes,  the 
removal  of  mint  marks  during  1965-67,  and  other  bits  of  solid  numismatic 
information  which  go  beyond  what  is  found  in  the  guide  books.  I wish  I had 
discovered  this  folder  at  the  time  of  issue  as  I spent  several  years  searching 
bank  rolls  in  vain  for  a coin  dated  1970.  This  folder  would  have  set  me 
straight  on  the  fact  that  none  was  issued  for  circulation.  Sadly  these  clever 
folders  were  evidently  unsuccessful  for  Whitman  remaining  as  difficult  to 
locate  today  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Another  example  of  a coin  folder  providing  useful  information  not  widely 
known  is  found  in  my  collection’s  "Star  Brand  Folder"  for  Canadian  Five  Cent 
Pieces.  The  company,  along  with  another  called  Shore  Line,  produced 
shameless  clones  of  the  Whitman  product  during  the  1960s,  and  I wonder  if 
the  latter  company  ever  brought  suit  against  them.  In  any  case,  by  purchasing 
this  folder  at  a coin  club  auction,  I received  a brief  education  in  the  history 
and  popular  varieties  of  the  Canadian  nickels  from  1922  through  1960.  This 
was  quite  beneficial,  as  I have  always  found  the  series  to  be  overly  complex 
and  mystifying  when  compared  to  American  nickels. 

Lest  the  reader  think  that  I am  completely  nationalistic  in  my  album  and 
folder  collecting,  let  me  describe  some  of  the  foreign  products  to  be  found. 
I have  several  wonderful  albums  published  in  Japan  for  a collection  of  type 
coins  of  that  nation.  What  makes  these  so  charming  and  entertaining  is  that 
the  backing  paper  features  finely  detailed  drawings  of  each  type  coin  providing 
a visual  guide  for  the  person  assembling  the  collection.  The  text  is  duplicated 
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in  Japanese  and  English.  Sadly,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  is  in  Japanese 
only,  so  I can  merely  speculate  as  to  the  exact  company  and  place  or  origin. 

Among  my  favorite  international  albums  are  those  in  the  five  volume 
series  produced  by  the  Philippine  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  to 
house  a complete  collection  of  that  country’s  coinage.  Ranging  from  the  very 
earliest  up  through  quite  recent  issues,  and  including  all  of  the  medals 
produced  by  that  Society,  the  collection  of  albums  is  a numismatic  education 
in  itself.  They  are  very  similar  in  construction  to  the  Library  of  Coins  albums 
produced  by  the  Coin  and  Currency  Institute  (Robert  Freidberg  and  partners) 
except  that  blue  tape  is  substituted  in  the  binding  for  the  familiar  black,  and 
each  album  bears  the  logo  of  the  P.N.A.S..  Although  I keep  my  collection  of 
Philippine  coins  in  holders  more  environmentally  safe  than  these  paper  backed 
albums,  the  latter  constitute  a numismatic  prize  in  their  own  right. 

A recent  entrant  in  the  field  of  coin  folders  has  been  the  U.S.  Mint.  In 
1993  it  began  offering  its  own  folders  to  house  a complete  collection  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  Cents.  Printed  in  silver  on  green  paper,  these  bear  the 
Treasury/U.S.  Mint  seal  and  appear  to  have  been  manufactured  by  Whitman. 
These  folders  include  an  informative  timeline  of  the  Mint’s  200-year  history 
as  well  as  basic  information  about  the  series.  As  a collector  of  coin  folders, 

I would  like  to  see  the  series  expanded  to  include  all  current  issues. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  coin  albums  and  folders,  I would  be  remiss 
if  I did  not  mention  the  subject  of  commemorative  albums.  I do  not  mean 
products  designed  to  house  a collection  of  commemorative  coins,  but  rather 
folders  which  are  themselves  celebratory  in  nature.  These  include  folders 
produced  by  Whitman  on  behalf  of  Krause  Publications  in  observance  of  the 
latter’s  successive  anniversaries.  Typical  is  the  folder  of  Lincoln  Cents  (1952- 
1982)  issued  for  KP’s  30th  anniversary.  These  were  distributed  as  renewal 
premiums  with  the  coins  already  mounted  or  were  used  for  various 
promotional  purposes.  While  more  fun  than  educational,  these  could  be 
viewed  as  numismatic  literature  tie-in  items. 

Certainly  my  favorite  commemorative  folder  is  the  mini-folder  produced 
by  Whitman  in  1990  in  observance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  its  original  coin 
folders.  These  include  a very  brief  history  of  the  product  being  celebrated  and 
provide  holes  for  the  following  cents:  1940, 1940-D,  1940-S,  1965,  1990,  1990- 
D.  The  mini-folders  were  distributed  at  the  1990  A.N.A.  Convention  in 
Seattle  and  at  several  other  major  shows  that  year. 

While  the  positive  impact  of  boards,  folders,  and  albums  on  the  hobby  is 
beyond  dispute,  my  original  question  remains:  Are  these  examples  of 
numismatic  literature?  I believe  I have  provided  enough  information  that  the 
reader  may  make  his  or  her  own  judgment.  Should  my  schedule  ever  permit, 

I would  like  to  prepare  an  exhibit  detailing  the  history  of  the  coin  board  and 
its  successors.  A check  into  A.N.A.  exhibit  rules  will  be  required,  as  such  a 
display  could  go  on  for  a dozen  cases  or  so.  In  the  meantime,  I will  solicit 
opinions  as  to  whether  this  display  could  be  judged  as  numismatic  literature. 
Those  having  an  opinion  (ideally  one  pertaining  to  the  subject  at  hand)  are 
invited  to  write  me  at  Box  190476,  San  Francisco,  CA  94119. 
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From  The  Editor 

H Your  editor  has  been  preoccupied  with  the  Champa  library,  and  has  been 
hard-pressed  to  edit  this  issue  of  The  Asylum,  much  less  contribute  to  it.  Its 
tardiness  results  from  a lack  of  letters  and  unsolicited  papers  during  the 
quarter.  Future  issues  certainly  depend  on  a broader  based  participation  than 
we  have  now. 

H At  this  year’s  N.B.S.  General  Meeting  at  the  A.N.A.  Convention  in 
Detroit,  the  Armand  Champa  Award  was  presented  to  John  Bergman,  and  the 
Aaron  Feldman  Award  was  given  to  Martin  Gengerke.  Congratulations  to 
John  and  Marty  whose  have  supported  N.B.S.  and  numismatic  literature  with 
distinction. 

H This  year’s  World  Series  of  Numismatics  competition  held  at  the  A.N.A. 
Convention  was  won  by  N.B.S  members  John  Kraljevich  and  John  Burns. 
Congratulations  to  both  are  in  order! 

H Bruce  Burton  has  reported  a new  variety  of  Penny  Whimsy  that  John  K. 
(I  am  not  spelling  that  name  twice)  may  add  to  his  bibliography.  As  shown 
in  the  illustration,  Bruce  has  discovered  a copy  of  the  1965  printing  with  the 
publisher’s  name  stacked  "Harper/&/Row"  rather  than  the  usual  stream  of 
"Harper  & Row." 


Johann  Matthaus  Reich 

a.k.a.  John  Reich  (1767-1832) 

A new  paper  of  50  pages  (8V2x11) 
including  25  plates.  Based  on  contemporary 
sources  covering  birth  to  death.  It  includes 
European  work  as  well  as  IJ.S.  seals,  medals, 
coins,  and  one  attempt  at  anti -counterfeiting 
of  contemporary  currency.  Also  two  failures 
at  stereotype  punch  manufacture. 

$20  postpaid 

from  the  author 

Stewart  Witham 
104  No.  Circle  Drive  SW 
No.  Canton  OH  44709 
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John  Bums  (right)  squeezes  a smile  from  John  Kraljevich 
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FINE 


III 


NUMISMATIC 

BOOKS 

ANY  LANGUAGE 
ANY  PERIOD 


ALWAYS  WANTED 


SPINK 

SPINK  & SON  LTD.  5,  6 & 7 KING  STREET,  ST  JAMES’S,  LONDON  SW1Y  6QS. 
TEL:  071-930  7888.  FAX:  071-839  4853.  TELEX:  916711. 

English  Paintings  and  Watercolours  • Silver,  Jewellery  and  Paperweights 
Oriental,  Asian  and  Islamic  Art  • Textiles  • Medals  • Coins  • Bullion  • Banknotes 
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FUNCTION  ASSOCIATES 


NUMISMATIC 
LITERATURE 
MAIL  BID  SALES 


Do  you  know  that  as  an  NBS  member  you  are 
eligible  to  receive  our  catalogs  without  charge  ? 

Please  let  us  know  if  you  would  like  to  be  placed 
on  our  mailing  list. 

You  will  receive  a catalog  for  each  of  our  four 
sales  to  be  held  in  1995. 


Send  your  name  and  address  to: 

FRED  L.  LAKE  - FUNCTION  ASSOCIATES 
6822  22nd  Avenue  North  - Suite  218 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33710 
(813)  343-8055  Fax:  (813)  381-6822 

Member  NBS,  NLG,  ANA,  ANS,  EAC,  FUN 
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(W«ntcd  for  Outright  (purchase 

•Out-of-print  standard  references  on  ancient  and  modern 
numismatics 

•Antiquarian  books  printed  before  1800 
•Fine  bindings 

•Auction  sale  catalogs  of  important  collections 
•Substantial  runs  of  important  periodicals 

Ruction  <Wantecf 

•Important  general  or  specialized  libraries 

Ruction  ^Representation 

•We  will  attend  or  have  an  agent  at  the  major  book  sales  in  '94. 
For  a modest  fee  we  will  carefully  examine  all  lots,  offer  our 
opinion  of  value  and  execute  your  bids  faithfully  and  with 
complete  confidentiality  if  desired. 

getting 

(Want  ^ists  goficitccf 

•We  have  a good  stock  of  out-of-print  references 

•We  have  a very  good  stock  of  U.S.  and  foreign  auction  sale 

catalogs 

tjohn  0F.  Cj 3ergman 
clN{umismfttic  cJiterature 

4223  cirotjuois 
gakevvoorf,  Q\  90713 
310-421-0171  ■ c?ax:  310-421-2208 
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ort  for  the  hobby  from 

UMISMATIC  NEWS 


I FI  ED  ADS: 


NUMISMATIC  NEWS  helps  keep  the  hobby  market 
active  by  providins  subscribers  with  free  classified 
ads.  Thousands  take  advantage  of  and  benefit 
from  this  unique  opportunity  in  the  world's  largest 
numismatic  classified  section.  The  diverse 
selection  of  ads  stimulates  exciting  action  among 
hobbyists  as  they  buy,  sell  and  trade  in  their 
favorite  areas. 

An  easy-to-use  form  in  every  issue  offers  52 
free  ad  opportunities  per  year  valued  at  $260. 

Every  week  you’ll  find  many  new  entries  in  all 
collecting  categories  that  range  from  the 
common  to  the  rare  to  the  unusual. 

G.  Clark  of  Indianapolis,  IN  writes  of  his 

experiences,  "Thank  you 


UslPt:  - 

Variet}  Scorecard  ^ 
a regular 


TMISWttK  _ 


I Sales  extension 


An  active 

sough,  for  WW  ll'coins 


so  very  much  for  the  free  classified  ad  ser- 
vice. I hope  all  readers  realize  what  a great 
opportunity  this  is!  I place  ads  regularly  and 
the  responses  have  been  very  rewarding. 
Dozens  of  hassle-free  transactions  also 
attest  to  the  quality  and  integrity  of 
NUMISMATIC  NEWS  readers.  Thanks  to  them 
as  well!" 

NUMISMATIC  NEWS  does  its  part  to  keep  the 
market  active  and  exciting  for  collectors  of  every 
possible  interest  and  size  of  collection. 

1 /2-year  (26  issues)  of 
NUMISMATIC  NEWS  for  only  $9.95. 
Call  toll-free  1-800-258-0929  today! 


numismatic 

FEATURING  COIN  MARKET 


700  E.  State  St.,  lola,  Wl  54990-0001 
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The  Most  Important  American 
Numismatic  Library  Ever  Offered! 


The  Armand 
Champa  Library 


In  1 972,  it  was  our  pleasure  to  offer  for 
auction  competition  the  remarkable  col- 
lection of  United  States  coins  formed  by 
Mr.  Champa.  Now  in  1994,  Bowers  and 
Merena  is  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Champa’s  library  of  American  numismatic 
books,  auction  catalogues,  periodicals,  and 
literature  has  been  consigned  to  us. 

Plans  call  for  a series  of  four  cata- 
logues, with  the  first  sale  to  be  held  in 


Baltimore  on  November  1 7, 1 994,  followed 
by  sales  in  Baltimore  on  March  23rd,  at  the 
Meadowlands  in  New  Jersey  on  Septem- 
ber 7th,  and  a mail  bid  sale  within  the  same 
time  frame. 

We  invite  you  to  subscribe  to  these 
magnificent  Grand  Format  catalogues.  You 
will  be  part  of  one  of  the  most  important, 
most  momentous  events  in  the  history  of 
American  numismatics. 


Auctions  by 

Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 

Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,NH  03894  + Toll-Free:  1-800-458-4646  + In  NH:  569-5095  + Fax:  (603)  569-5319 
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If  you  are  unable  to  attend 
the  Champa  Sale 

We  will  be  pleased  to  execute  your  bids  with  discretion 
and  confidentiality.  Please  contact  us  for  terms. 


If  you  have  not  bought  a copy  of  our 
American  Numismatic  Literature 


For  a limited  time,  we  will  be  pleased  to  offer  a copy  to 
N.B.S.  members  only  at  the  reduced  price  of  $55.00. 


Please  call,  write  or  fax 

Charles  Davis 

Box  547 

Wenham,  MA  01984 

Tel:  (508)  468-2933  Fax:  (508)  468-7893 
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Subscribe  to  the  Champa 
Library  Catalogues: 

Offer  # 1 : A set  of  four  deluxe  hard- 
bound Grand  Format' M catalogues  with 
gold-embossed  cover  and  special  end  pa- 
pers, personally  numbered  and  signed  by 
Armand  Champa,  Q.  David  Bowers,  and 
cataloguer  Charles  Davis.  Each  copy  will 
be  sent  after  the  sale,  with  a special  bound 
pocket  holding  the  prices  realized.  PLUS: 
A softbound  catalogue  will  also  be  mailed 
in  advance  of  each  sale.  Price  $179  (plus 
$4.50  postage  and  handling  for  each 
hardbound  catalogue.) 

Note:  To  assure  acceptance  of  your  order  for  these 
limited  edition  hardbound  catalogues,  we  must 
receive  the  coupon  below  as  soon  as  possible. 

Offer  #2:  A set  of  four  softbound  cata- 
logues, each  to  be  sent  prior  to  the  sales. 
$39.95  (plus  $3  postage  and  handling  for 
each  copy).  Note:  If  you  are  presently  a paid 
subscriber  to  our  auction  catalogues,  you 
will  receive  the  softbound  working  copies 
as  part  of  your  regular  subscription. 


^ ^ lr^||r  jgtfgjggi 

I am  interested  in  the  auction  sale  of 
the  Champa  Library.  Please  send  me: 

□ Offer  HI:  Set  of  four  Deluxe  Hardbound  cata- 
logues, plus  four  softbound  catalogues  for  bidding 
purposes,  @ $197  total  (incl.  postage  & handling). 

Q Offer  #2:  Set  of  four  softbound  catalogues,  @ | 

$51.95  total  (inch  postage  & handling). 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


STATE  ZIP 


1 will  pay  by  □ Check  (end.)  □ Mastercard 
□ Visa  □ Amex 


CARD  NUMBER 


EXP  DATE 


Champa  Library  Catalogue  Offer 
Box  1224  • Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 


This  sale  is  being  held  in  cooperation  with 
James  Reid  Edwards  Auction  Services. 
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Brief  Selection  of  the  Literary 
Gems  to  be  Found  in  the 

Armand  Champa 
Library 

“The  Register  of  the 
Confederate  Debt” 

Raphael  P.  Thian 
1887-88 — Thian’s 
personal  copy 

“The  Currency  of  the 
Confederate  States” 

Raphael  P.  Thian 
1884  — Thian’s 
personal  copy 

“The  Early  Coins  of 

America” 

Sylvester  S.  Crosby 
1873-75  — Crosby’s 
personal  unbound  copy 

“Currency  of  the 
Confederate  States” 

William  Lee 
1875  — Author’s 
personal  copy 

“The  Mickley  Journal” 

Joseph  J.  Mickley 
1866-69 

Plated  Auction  Sales, 

complete 

S.  H.  & H.  Chapman 
1879-1924 

Auction  Sales,  complete 
with  all  plates 

W.  E.  Woodward 
1860-90 

Auction  Sales,  complete 
with  all  plates 

Thomas  Elder 
1903-40 

' ■* 
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